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“ DO YOU KNOW THAT e 


In one suburb of Berlin, there is a 
regulation which prohibits any woman 
from taking a child to board unless she 
has a diploma from a mothers’ school. 

A new type of electric gauge meas- 
ures a hundred thousandth of an inch. 
and then magnifies the dimension 
10,000 times so that a workman may 
quickly note the result. 

A fir tree recently cut in Oregon had 
838 annual rings, and charcoal records 
in the interior told of 12 forest fires 
it survived during the first 400 years of 
its life. 

In comparison with the other con- 
tinents of the world, Asia claims to 
have both the highest and the lowest 
places: Mt. Everest and the Dead Sea. 


The life of cut flowers, fruits, aq 
vegetables may be prolonged by sta 
age in a carbon dioxide-treated atma 
phere. | 

A study of some representative Nq 
Hampshire boys and girls showed th 
the great majority do not drink tea | 
coffee, but out of each 100 only 17 wa 
drinking sufficient milk, only 21 4 
enough vegetables and only 34 @ 
enough fruit. 

Egyptian ladies shaded their eyelij 
with green malachite mixed in cosmet 
preparations. 





A curious outbreak of arsenical pé 
soning at Stoke-on-Trent has been tra 
to eating cough drops that had 
dusted with arsenic trioxide. 
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Science Service presents over the radio, an address 
THE MAGNETISM OF THE EARTH 


By Dr. J. A. Fleming, Director of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of the 
Carnegia Institution of Washington. 


Friday, January 9, 1931, at 3:45 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
Over Stations of 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
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ASTROPHYSICS 


Universe Not Running Down, Is 
Latest Hope of Science 


Dr. Millikan’s Retiring Presidential Address Before 
A. A. A. S. Traces Origin and Destiny of Physical Elements 


OPE THAT the universe is not run- 
ning down and will not ultimately 
have the fate of a “heat death,” with 
extinction of all its activity, was offered 
science by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
chairman of the Executive Council, 
California Institute of Technology and 
Nobel Prize Physicist, who delivered the 
principal address of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
at Cleveland, as its retiring president. 

After presenting his experimental 
evidence that the penetrating cosmic 
radiations are the signals coming to earth 
telling of the formation out of hydrogen 
of helium, oxygen, silicon, iron and 
other common elements in the intensely 
cold regions in the depths of interstellar 
space, Dr. Millikan suggested that “It 
may be that hydrogen is somehow being 
replenished there too from the only 
form of energy that we know to be all 
the time leaking out from the stars to 
interstellar space, namely, radiant en- 
ergy.” 

This formation of the fundamental 
building block of all matter, the hydro- 
gen atom, out of light and heat, is not a 
new idea. It has been advanced specu- 
latively in the past, as Dr. Millikan said, 
"To allow the Creator to be continually 
on His job.” 

But recent advances in physics and as- 
tronomy, particularly investigations of 
the cosmic rays, offer a little more ex- 
perimental hope that it is so. Dr. Milli- 
kan was careful to say, however, “It is 
not at all proved nor even perhaps 
necessarily suggested.” 

Referring to the contentions of Sir 
James Jeans, British astronomer, that the 
universe is dying, Dr. Millikan said 
further: “If Sir James Jeans prefers to 
hold one view and I another on this 
question no one can say us nay. The 
one thing of which you may all be quite 
sure is that neither of us knows anything 
about it. But for the continuous build- 
ing up of the common elements out of 
hydrogen in the depths of interstellar 
space the cosmic rays furnish excellent 
experimental evidence.” 


The formation of hydrogen out of 
heat radiation is the ‘missing link’’ that 
must be demonstrated in order that the 
whole great universe will not in a dis- 
tant future run down like a spent bat- 
tery. That is why the idea is so interest- 
ing to scientists. 

Dr. Millikan traced ten discoveries or 
developments made within the past 
hundred years which bear upon the 
question of the origin and destiny of the 
physical elements. 

1. The discovery of the equivalence 
of heat and work and the consequent 
formulation of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy. 

2. The second law of thermodyna- 
mics, which is interpreted by some as 
necessitating the ultimate “heat death” 
of the universe, classically and simply 
stated in the Humpty-Dumpty rhyme. 
This ied to the mediaeval theological 
suggestion of a deus ex machina to ini- 
tially wind up or start off this running- 
down universe. 

3. The discovery of the facts of evo- 
lution which showed that in the bio- 
logical field at least the upbuilding from 
lower to high forms has been continu- 
ously going on for millions upon mil- 
lions of years and is presumably going 
on now. 

4. The discovery that the dogma of 
the immutable elements was definitely 
wrong. This came with the isolation of 
radium and other radioactive elements. 

5. The discovery of the enormous 
lifetimes of the sun and stars, thousands 
and a half years, and the still greater 
lifetime of the sun and stars, thousands 
of times longer than the periods through 
which they could possibly exist as suns 
if they were simply hot bodies cooling 
off. 

6. Development of evidence for the 
interconvertibility of mass and energy 
which suggested that the mass of the 
sunmight be converted into radiant heat. 

7. The discovery that all elements are 
built up out of hydrogen. This post- 
poned the heat death of the universe at 


1931 3 


least until all the hydrogen in the uni- 
verse had been converted into the 
heavier elements. 

8. Astronomers chafing under the 
time limitation thus imposed suggested 
that complete annihilation of positive 
and negative electrons within the atomic 
nucleus can take place, again extending 
the possible time span of this universe, 
this time a hundred fold. 

9. Measurements by Dr. F. W. Aston, 
English physicist, on relative masses of 
atoms which supported Einstein's form- 
ula for the relation between mass and 
energy, showed atom building out of 
hydrogen and helium to be one of the 
two possible sources of energy other 
than the sun and the intensity of radia- 
tions that would be produced by atom 
building out of hydrogen and helium. 

10. Discovery of the cosmic radia- 
tions which are evidences of the continu- 
ous building of the heavier elements out 
of hydrogen. 
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A gateway has been erected at the 
site of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony in 
North Carolina in memory of Virginia 
Dare, first white child born in America, 


A battleship takes on its food sup- 
plies, to the extent of about 100 tons, 
once a month. 








FIRST REPORTS 
From major scientific gatherings 
held this week in four cities are 
presented in this issue of the Sci- 
ence News Letter. Additional articles 


will be published in the issue of 
January 10. 


The Meetings Covered Are: 


Cleveland— 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and 50 as- 
sociated organizations—throughout 
the magazine 


Toronto— 
Paleontological Society—pages 8, 13 


lowa City— 


American Psychological Association 
and Archaeological Institute of 
America—pages 9, 10, 14 


Cambridge— 


Society of American Bacteriolo- 


gists—pages 6, 10, 14 
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A GOOD FIT FOR THE DEAD 
Of old Mesopotamia was gotten in adjust- 
able coffins like this one which was found 
recently at Tell Billa. 


EMISTRY URE 


Sure- Kill Poison Found 
For Troublesome Bushes 


A such as poison ivy and European 


barberry, quick and sure in its action 
yet clearing out of the soil after its work 
is through, was described in Cleveland 
before the meeting of the American 
Society of Plant Physiologists by Prof. 
R. B. Harv ey of the University of Min- 
nesota 
This new agent in man’s chemical 
warfare against tough weeds is ethylene 
oxide, chemically related to the ethylene 
chloride which has been found very 
effective in hastening the ripening of 
fruits and vegetables. Professor Harvey 
discovered the value of ethylene oxide 
during the course of experiments with 
various ethylene compounds. He found 
that the oxide killed the fruits and 
vegetables instead of speeding up their 
ripening processes. 
e tried the compound on some large 
barberry bushes, which are being harried 
out of exist tence in the great grain areas 


POISON for undesired bushes 


because they harbor the black stem rust 
of wheat What he calls “depth 
charges” of ethylene oxide dissolved in 


water were sunk into holes pierced in 


the soil at the roots. A few days later 


the bushes were revisited, and in every 
case they were found to be in the last 
stages of the death struggle. About one 


and one-half ounces of ethylene oxide, 
diluted out to a ten per cent solution 
in water, sufficed for a large bush. 

At present barberry bushes are fought 
either by digging them up, which leaves 


stray roots free to sprout again, or by 
dumping common salt at their roots 
Depth charges” of ethylene oxide, 
Professor Harvey concludes, seem to 


offer the best means so far discovered. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


rr Coffin Found 


1931 


At Tell Billa in Mesopotamia. 


| hai 


N extraordinary coffin made in two 
parts so that one could slide part- 
ly into the other, thus. adjusting the case 
to the length of the individual, is the 
newest discovery from old Mesopotamia. 
The telescopic coffin, beautifully made 
of terra cotta, has been found by the 
joint expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum and the American 
School of Oriental Research, which is 
excavating at Tell Billa, in Mesopotamia. 
The tomb in which the coffin lay was 
encountered some weeks ago, and when 
the archaeologists realized that it had 
not been disturbed it was pronounced a 
very valuable discovery. The tomb walls 
were built of stone and the entrance 
was bricked up. The fine earth which 
drifted into the tomb served to protect 
the sarcophagus and the objects lying 
around it. 

The adjustable cofin in the 
proved to contain only dust, but other 
objects were better preserved. Some 
fine bronzes were there, including an 


tomb 


CHEMISTRY 


elaborate apparatus for smoking hashish 
or some similar substance. Two elabs 
orate candlesticks were at the head of 
the sarcophagus. With them were half 
a dozen vases, some little plates and @ 
red beaker. The vases contained chil: 
dren’s bones, it is reported. In the 
plates could be seen traces of foods nq 
longer identifiable. The beaker was for 
water or some other drink. 

Tell Billa, which today is a very 
large and imposing mound covering 
about thirty acres, was a place of habi- 
tation for thousands of years from about 
1000 B.C. on into historic times. One 
of the summer palaces of the great 
Assyrian King Sennacherib who located 
at this place. 

The tomb which has been explored 
belongs to a period after the fall of the 
Assyrian Empire. It is assigned to the 
fourth or fifth century B. C., when a 
line of Persian kings ruled that region 
until they were swept away by the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great. 
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lodine in Paying Quantities 
Discovered in California 


ODINE, and pungent- 
smelling chemical, has been dis- 
covered in paying quantities in southern 
California. This comparatively rare 
chemical element has long been con- 
trolled by a South American monopoly 
which regularly maintains a “pegged” 
world price on the commodity at a high 
level. Industries concerned with an 
iodine supply during possible future 
war blockade are much interested in the 
California prospects. 
Some time ago Los Angeles petrol- 
eum chemists, analyzing brackish wa- 
ters from oil wells near Long Beach, 
Calif., discovered iodides in commercial 
quantity. So great is the mass of worth- 
less salts associated with the iodine, 
however, that difficulty has been exper- 
ienced in extraction of the desired prod- 
uct. At least one company, however, 


expensive 


has attained some success with the prob- 
lem, and California iodine is appearing 
on the market. 

One of the favored methods of manu 
facture involves the treatment of thé 
brine with nitrous acid which drives thé 
iodine out of its salty compounds and 
permits it to be absorbed in a 
charcoal much as war gases were aa 
in gas masks. Distillation of the load; | 
ed charcoal yields the precious produ 
which commands about four dollars p 

ound. 

Iodine holds a queer economic posi 
tion in chemical industry. To be sur 
it goes into drugs, disinfectants, a f 
dyes, photographic supplies and a ho 
of minor applications. Apparently n 
body uses it in huge quantities, though 
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body is seriously embarrassed if a  8ADIO-AsTRONOMY 
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monopoly charges several prices for the ’ eas 
supply. The South American producers Moon sg Position Thought 


could furnish a very much larger quan- 
tity than that now marketed, but prefer 


go soit ade and cisge «high ol Tey AXffect Radio Transmission 


Iodine has two inexpensive chemical 
brothers, chlorine and bromine, which 


have taken over most of the large-scale Astronomer Belives That Its Distance From The Meridian 
ishisth duties which manufacturers might well” Is Associated with Height of Kennelly-Heaviside Layer 


elabs have assigned to the more expensive 
ad of element. Iodine is a solid, rather than 
» half a fuming liquid like bromine, or a cor- 
and a fosive gas like chlorine. There are ac- 
chi]. cordingly many situations where chemi- tion of the moon in the sky upon 
1 the ca! manufacturers would find it super- radio transmission on the earth has been 
ior in technical use. As long as iodine detected by Dr. Harlan T. Stetson, di- 


N apparent influence of the posi- 


= fol is a hundred times as costly as free rector of the Perkins Observatory, at 
chlorine, and fifteen times as expensive Ohio Wesleyan University. 
very 3 bromine, it can hardly make much Speaking in Cleveland before the as 
ering industrial progress. tronomical section of the American As- 
habi- Science News Letter, January $1931 sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
about ence, Dr. Stetson presented his hypothe- 
ma sis that the hour angle of the moon, that 
great Suggests Sun Spots Due is, its distance from the meridian, is 


cated To Tidal Effect of Planets associated with the height of the Ken- 


nelly-Heaviside layer. This is the ion- 
ized layer in the upper atmosphere that 
is supposed to reflect radio waves down 
wards, and so make long distance trans- 
mission possible. 

For some years Dr. Stetson has 
studied the reception of the carrier wave 
from a Chicago broadcasting station and 
has found good evidence of a connec- 
tion between the transmission and the 
number of sunspots. He attributed this 
to differences in the height of the re- 
Now his latest studies 


lored ve 
f the JUST as the sun and moon produce 


o the tides on the earth, so does the 
len a gravitational attraction of the planets 
egion produce tides in the sun. These tides, in 
con+ turn, are responsible for sun spots, in 
the opinion of Dr. Dinsmore Alter, 
1934 professor of astronomy at the University 
of Kansas. Speaking in Cleveland be- 
fore the astronomical section of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dr. Alter announced  flecting layer. 
that he had secured a very close corre- give evidence that the moon is also in- 
lation between the computed numbers volved. ; oe 
of sun spots and those actually observed. The main cycle of variation for sun- 
The chance of accidentally obtaining Spots 1s about eleven years, but Dr. 
such a close correspondence between Stetson’s researches have shown a 
theory and fact is about one in thirty Shorter one of about 15 months. He 
>rob- thousand. he declared. "pointed out that this period corresponds 
aring Science News Letter, January 3, 1931 Closely with the recurrence of certain 
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ough THE BATFISH 

anti) A specimen of which is now on exhibition at the Field Museum of Natural History, 
no Chicago, walks on the sea floor. It has hind feet where its front feet should be. 


arrangements of Venus and Mercury, 
thus suggesting a possible tidal effect 
He also stated that the maximum of 
the last sunspot cycle had occurred 
about July 1, 1928, while the last two 
months have shown the rise of a sec- 
ondary maximum. This, he said, should 
be over in a few months, and by the end 
of 1931 spots will be fewer than since 
1925. Also, this will mean an improve- 
ment in radio transmission. He said 
that last summer's time of minimum 
activity on the Sun had been associated 
with very good radio connections. 
Science News Letter, January 8, 1981 


ICHTHYOLOGY 


A Fish That Walks 
On the Sea Bottom 


A SPECIMEN of a fish that walks on 
the bottom of the sea is now on 
exhibition among the piscatorial ex- 
hibits at Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago. It is the batfish, a native 
of the tropical and semi-tropical seas of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The batfish has many peculiarities. 
Looking down at it from above it seems 
to have a body like a toad, but with a 
fishy tail. Body and tail are covered 
with warts and a scanty growth of white 
whiskers. Looked at from the side, it 
appears to have four legs with finny 
feet, and these are additionally odd 
from the fact that the pair close together 
under the throat are the hind feet, while 
the forefeet or hands are far apart and 
set well back. 

While it can swim with its tail, like 
any ordinary fish, the batfish usually 
walks or hops along the bottom in com- 
paratively shallow places, according to 
Alfred C. Weed, assistant curator of 
fishes. In its hopping, Mr. Weed says, 
if moves exactly in the same way as a 
rabbit feeding on a lawn. The weight 
is rested on the forward pair of feet 
and the rear ones are brought ahead; 
then the weight is shifted to the rear 
pair and the forward ones moved along. 

Science News Lette January 3, 1942 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


> 


New Invisible Cha pter 
In Disease Germ Life Found 


Ability of Familiar Germs to Diminish in Size to Filterable 
State May Explain How Diseases Can Lie Dormant 


N UNKNOWN 

life of common 
during which they are invisible through 
the most powerful microscope and so 
small that they slip through the finest 
filters, was announced to the Society of 
American Bacteriologists at Cambridge 


chapter in the 


disease germs, 


by Prof. Philip Hadley of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
Cholera, typhoid, dysentery, diph- 


theria and other germs were shown by 
the experiments of Professor Hadley 
and his associates, to take on a filterable 
state of existence when roughly treated 
by chemicals, digestive fluids and un- 
favorable food. This new G type cul- 
ture, as Professor Hadley has named it, 
differs markedly in form, growth, chem- 
ical and serum reactions from the ordi- 
nary types of the germ. 

The consequences of this discovery 
made as the result of intensive work in 
Professor Hadley’s laboratory 
1927 can not now be foreseen. 

The germ of dysentery, known as 
the Shiga bacillus, which was the or- 
ganism most thoroughly studied in the 
G type stage, was found to be non- 
toxic when rabbits were infected with 
its invisible stage. On the other hand, 
the bacillus in its invisible state was 
resistant to its usually effective enemy, 
the bacteriophage or “bacteria eater.” 
probable that Professor Had- 
ley has discovered a reason why dis- 
can lie dormant for a time and 
then later become dangerous. After the 
germ has been induced to take its G 
type existence, propagates itself and 
retains the characteristics of its invisible 
form. But after some weeks of growth 

the culture, the germ reassumes its 
common form. This indicated to Pro 
fessor Hadley that his G type cultures 
are a real stage in the changing existence 
of the bacterial races. 

The finest porcelain filters that can 
be made do not have holes small enough 
to separate the organisms of the young 
broth cultures of the new G type from 
the liquid in which they grew. More- 
over, the filtrates and the cultures them 
more than 


since 


It seems 


eases 


sealed up for 


selves when 


a little Italian boy of twelve years. 


two years were alive and ready to 
produce the common form of germ. 

Professor Hadley considers the filtera- 
ble virus forms he has been investigat- 
ing as comprising, at least in part, the 
bacterial microgonidia, which corre- 
spond loosely to reproductive cells or 
snores. These microgonidia are liber- 
ated from the cells and filaments of the 
germs at a certain point in their de- 
velopment. 

Miss Edna Delves and John Klimek 
aided Professor Hadley in his research 
which was conducted in the hygienic 
laboratory of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Science News Letter, 


January 3, 1931 


Psychologist Measures 
Moral Age of Individuals 


OU have been told that psychology 

can estimate how old you are 
mentally, and socially. Now comes a 
new yardstick: How old are you mor- 
ally? 

The new measuring scale was re- 
ported to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science by Prof. 
F. J. Shields of the Connecticut College 
for Women and Prof. E. A. Lincoln of 
Harvard. 

A child develops gradually in moral 
judgment until he reaches maturity, 
and in the average person this moral 
maturity is not reached until well over 
sixteen years, Professor Lincoln said in 
presenting the “tentative conclusions’’ 
of the investigation. That the word 
guilty has no meaning to a child under 
ten or eleven years of age, is one of 
the vocabulary facts that the two profes- 
sors discovered when they probed into 
the moral understanding and attitude of 
people of different ages and different 
kinds of environment. 

The effect of environment in shaping 
a child’s attitude toward moral ques- 
tions was clearly shown in the case of 
This 
child ranked stealing as worse than 


1931 





murder. When questioned, he insisted 
that was right, and showed that killing 
was taken rather as a matter of course} 
in his neighborhood if affairs —_—s 
seriously in that direction. 

Many individuals grow faster men-} 
tally than they grow morally, so to} 
speak, the investigation showed. 

There is no evidence that the person} 
who has a mature understanding of 
moral questions will act accordingly, the 
professors admit. The test is expected, 
however, to prove useful in studying 
the problem individuals who get into 
trouble in society and whose attitudes 
toward the world have to be studied in 
the courts, in clinics, and in schoolrooms. 
News Letter, 19381 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Pioneer Radio Work 
Brings Dr. Conrad Award 


IONEERING work in_ radio-tele- 
phone transmission before the days 
of broadcasting, and the building of an 


amateur radio telephone transmitter 
which resulted in the world’s first 
broadcasting station, KDKA, have 


brought to Dr. Frank Conrad, of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, the Edison Medal, 
the highest award of the electrical en-} 
gineers in the United States. 
Announcement of this year's award, 
the twentieth to be granted, was made 
by the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. In addition to his de-} 
velopments in radio, Dr. Conrad has 
made important contributions to alter-) 
nating current work and arc lamp de- 
sign. He has been in the employ of 
the Westinghouse Company since 1890 
and is now assistant chief engineer. 
News Letter, 


1931) 
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vr Care Saves | 
Mothers and Babies | 


Science January 38, 


OTHERS who have adequate care 

when their babies are born and 
during the months before and after have 
about three times as good a chance to 
survive as mothers in the same locality 
and circumstances who do not have this 
care, it appears from a statistical study 
made by Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Dr. 
Dublin reported the results to the 
Maternity Center Association in New 
York. 
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During a six-year period in the Belle- 
vue-Yorkville district of the city, moth- 
ers who did not have the care of the 
association showed a maternal mortality 
rate of 6.2 or nearly three times as high 
as the rate for mothers who had that 
care, Dr. Dublin reported. 

Of the 4,726 mothers studied, during 
a period of eight years, no woman under 
care died before her child was born. 
Only 11 died after the birth of the 
child, the deaths being from puerperal 
causes. The babies of these mothers 
have about twice the chance of being 
born alive that the average white baby 
has in New York City. Those born 
alive, have three times the chance of 
living beyond one month that the other 
babies of their district have. 

While there is still room for improve- 
ment in maternal and infant mortality 
even under the regime of the associa- 
tion, the country as a whole can profit 
by the lessons of the association’s work. 

Science News Letter, January 3, 1931 
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THE ATHENAEUM 


At the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 


where Professor Einstein is 


expected to be a guest 


English Rainfall Predicted 
For Coming Decade 


NGLAND is due for a rainy time 

in the second half of 1932, the first 
half of 1934, the first half of 1935, and 
especially in the second half of 1937. 
In the latter year, the rainfall will aver- 
age 43 per cent. more than the mean for 
nearly a century. On the other hand, 
English rainfall will be deficient in the 
first half of 1931, throughout 1936, 
especially the first half, the first half of 
1939 and the second half of 1940. 

These are the predictions of Dr. 
Dinsmore Alter, professor of astronomy 
at the University of Kansas, announced 
in Cieveland before a meeting of the 
American Meteorological Society. He 
has just returned from a year in Eng- 
land where he made his studies of 
periodicities in English rainfall. 

Using the mathematical metnod 
known as a “periodogram,” Dr. Alter 
has found eleven separate terms that 
vary periodically and affect the rainfall. 
Using these terms, and data that were 
available in 1925, he made predictions 
of the excess or deficiency of rainfall 
from then until 1930. The curves show- 
ing the predicted rainfall, and the 
actual observations, follow each other 
very closely. The predictions were made 


after the years in question, but they 
could have been made in 1925, as the 
same material was then available. 

Dr. Alter has continued these predic- 
tions to 1940. If these are as close to 
the truth as the 1925-1930 period, they 
should establish the value of his 
method. 

Science News Letter, January $8, 19381 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Science Athenaeum 
Opened at Pasadena 


HEN Prof. Albert Einstein comes 

to Pasadena this month it is ex- 
pected that he will visit the new 
Athenaeum of the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena. 

In this $500,000 building, just com- 
pleted and opened this fall, Prof. Ein- 
stein will find congenial thinkers and 
fellow scientists. For the whole building 
is devoted to the social interests of the 
California Institute of Technology, the 
Mount Wilson Observatory and the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, to 
serve as a gathering place for scholars 
and visiting scientists, the staffs and 


research students of these institutions. 
It has already a membership of 400. 

The building, designed in Mediter- 
ranean architecture to harmonize with 
the other structures of the campus, has 
a spacious lobby, a large, beautifully 
appointed lounge, several small dining 
rooms and one seating 500 people. 
These may be thrown into one tor im- 
portant banquets, and adjoining them 
is a salon-hall known as the Hall of As- 
sociates, in which weekly lectures and 
demonstrations will be held as well as 
more social functions. 


Science News Letter, January 8, 1981 


BIOLOGY 


Two-Headed Baby 
Reported to Scientists 


BABY with two heads, that died 
as soon as it was born, was report- 
ed before the meeting of the American 
Society of Zoologists in Cleveland by 
Leo E. Buss of the University of Detroit. 
A preliminary examination of the 
anatomy of this ill-starred little being 
showed that it was a sort of half-way 
stage between a normal individual and 
a pair of Siamese twins. It had two 
separate hearts and two stomachs. Two 
separate spinal columns rose from a 
single pelvis. On the mid-line of its 
body there was a third arm, containing 
a double upper-arm bone but only one 
bone in the forearm, where normal arms 
have two. 


Science News Letter, January 8, 19381 





8 SCIENCE 
Disicsaurs' “Farthest North” 


Found in British Columbia 


HE ‘farthest north" of dinosaurs in 

the western hemisphere is represented 
by a large number of fossil footprints 
ancient animals recently dis- 
Peace River canyon, in 
about 56 degrees 


of these 
covered in the 
British Columbia, at 
north latitude. The find was reported 
in Toronto by Dr. C. M. Sternberg of 
Ottawa, at the meeting of the Paleon- 
tological Society 

Most of the tracks 
ripple-marked sandstone or clay iron- 
They been preserved 
throughout a vertical thickness of 400 
feet. The longest trackway is over 100 
feet in length and contains 33 tracks. 
Over 400 individual tracks, ranging 
from 6 to 25 inches in length, have been 


preserv ed in 


stone have 


observed. 
The tracks appear to represent five 
four of which were three-toed 
dinosaurs that walked on their hind 
legs only. The marks suggest that they 
had moderately sharp claws. The fifth 


species represents a quadruped dinosaur 


Spec Ics, 


with four toes on the hind feet and 
three on the front. This animal seems 
to have been a plant-cater, and may 


an early form of the horned 
whose highest development 


have been 
dinosaurs, 


was reached many thousands of years 
later in Triceratops 

Nee e Ne s Letter, Jan my 8, 1931 
ASTR 


Astronomer Studies 
Composition of Comets 


on the 


EW light 


tery of just 


astronomical mys 
what constitutes the 
head of a comet its 
searches of Dr. N 


the Perkins Observatory 


given by the re- 
Bobrovnikoff, 
at Ohio Wes- 


leyan University. He spoke in Cleve- 
land before the meeting of the astron 
omical section of the American Asso 


ciation for the Advancement of Science 

His studies have concerned what are 
called the Raffety bands,” in the 
comets’ spectra, so named after the 
physicist who first produced them in 
the laboratory. He has found that cer 
tain of these bands, that appear in the 
analyzed through the 
spectroscope, are due to 


spectrum when 
prisms of a 
molecules consisting of an atom of car- 
bon combined with one of nitrogen, in 
the proportion in which they occur in 


cyanogen Other 


the porsonort . gas 


News Letrer for January 3, 


bands, he believes, are due to molecules 
of carbon and hydrogen, a combination 
that does not normally occur in these 
proportions on the earth. 

News Letter, January 3, 1931 


Science 


ENTOMOLOGY 


New Insect Pest 
Is Troubling Florida 


LORIDA has a new insect pest. This 

time it is the minor but very profit- 
able crop of ornamental asparagus, fre- 
quently marketed under the name of 
smilax,”’ that is the victim. At the 
meeting of the Entomological Society 
of America in Cleveland, Dr. J. W. 
Wilson of the Florida agricultural ex- 
periment station told of efforts being 
made to control an outbreak of cicada 
nymphs that are feeding on the roots 
of the asparagus plants in the territory 
around Jupiter, Palin Beach County. 

This insect is related to the so-called 
seventeen-year locust and to the harvest- 
Hy or dog-day cicada, common over 
wide stretches of the United States. 
The adults puncture holes in the stalks 
of the plants and lay their eggs in them. 
The tiny young that hatch from them 
drop to the ground, dig down until 
they find a root, and then attach them- 
selves and suck sap until they are grown 
up and ready to emerge. Too many 
of them in a given area will damage 
plants severely by their parasitic habits. 
Vews Lette January 3, 1931 


Science 


Liver Extract 
Makes Plants Green 


used to 


IVER extract, 
check the 
anemia in human beings, has been used 
to check the analogous yellowing of 
plants placed in the dark, by Prof. Oran 
Raber of Immaculata (¢ ollege, Pa. Prof. 
Raber reported this research in Cleve- 
land before the American Society of 

Plant Physiologists. 

The activity of liver extract in check- 
ing this yellowing, or etiolation, of 
darkened plants, raises again the ques- 
tion of the possible physiological. rela- 
tionship between chlorophyl, the sub- 
stance that makes leaves green, and 
hemoglobin, the stuff that makes blood 
red. Liver extract keeps red blood in 
the veins of the anemic, it now appears 
to keep green chlorophyl in the leaves 
of plants. 


successfully 


course of pernicious 


Vews Letter, January 3, 1931 
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MARINE ZOOLOGY 


Strange Sea Flowers 
Blossom on Reef 


See Front Cover 
ONG ago some observant writer re- 
marked that in the sea many of the 
plants look like animals and many of 
the animals like plants. Support for this 
view can easily be found in the strange 
sea urchin pictured on the cover of this 
issue of the ScirgNceE News LETTER. 
It grows on the Great Barrier Reef off 
the coast of Australia; the photograph 
of this specimen was supplied by Mel- 
bourne Ward, an Australian zoologist 
who has done much work in this na- 
turalists’ paradise of the antipodes. The 
species is known locally as the ‘'slate- 
pencil sea urchin’’ because its thick 
spines are frequently used as natural 
slatepencils. More learnedly, it rejoices 
in the technical name of Heterocen- 
trotus mammaiatus. 
News Letter, Janiuai s, mt 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Measures Circulation Rate 
By Injected Stimulant 


M EASUREMENT of the rate of 
circulation of the blood, one of 
the most difficult feats of physiology, 
has been accomplished in a new way 
by Prof. Theodore Koppanyi of George- 
town University medical college. Prof. 
Koppanyi demonstrated his method in 
Cleveland before the American Society 
of Zoologists. 

The method consists in injecting into 
the large artery of the neck a small 
quantity of epinephrin, which has the 
effect, among other things, of causing 
the pupils of the eyes to enlarge. Very 
soon after the injection the pupil of 
the eye on the same side of the head, 
supplied by a branch of the artery, be- 
comes dilated. After about seven sec- 
onds the pupil of the opposite eye also 
dilates. The interval represents the me 
necessary for the blood to pass from 
one side of the head through the veins, 
back to the heart, through the lungs 
and back to the heart again, and finally 
out through the systemic arterial circu- 
lation once more. 


News Letter, January 3, 19381 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Butterflies Taste 
With Their Legs 


UTTERFLIES taste with their legs, 

and their legs are 1,600 times as 
sensitive as the human tongue in de- 
tecting the sweetness of sugar. 

These astonishing facts have been 
brought out by researches conducted by 
Almeda Anderson of the University of 
Minnesota, and reported in Cleveland 
before the meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists. 

Miss Anderson tested the reactions of 
54 Monarch butterflies to plain water 
and to solutions of cane sugar and milk 
sugar. The legs of the insects were un- 
responsive to water and milk sugar 
solutions, but were very sensitive to cane 
sugar. They were able to detect concen- 
trations of the latter only one sixteen- 
hundredth as strong as the weakest sugar 
solution a human being can taste. 
News Letter, January 3, 
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Chickens Bred Specially 
For Laboratory Tests 


REEDING chickens not for records 

in egg laying or speed in getting 
ready for broiling, but for use in the 
laboratory, is the unique task in genetic 
research undertaken by Dr. W. Franklin 
Dove of the Maine agricultural experi- 
ment station. Dr. Dove reported on his 
results in Cleveland before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The work of Dr. Dove has a very 
practical side. When dietitians or other 
physiological experimenters want to find 
out something about a new drug or food 
combination, they follow the ancient ad- 
monition and “try it on the dog’—or 
rabbit or rat or rooster. But chance- 
bred laboratory animals may not react 
evenly to the conditions under which 
they are placed. They may have inborn 
differences which will blur the record 
which would be clear and sharp if they 
were all really alike. 

It was with the idea of getting some 
races of laboratory animals that would 


be as much alike as possible that Dr. 
Dove began his breeding experiments. 
Now he has strains of chickens that al- 
ways grow fast, others that always grow 
slowly; some that always get big, others 
that always stay small; some that al- 
ways develop an abnormal skeleton, 
others that remain normal. There are a 
number of other characters thus con- 
trasted in these physiologically reliable 
chickens. Now it will be possible to 
proceed with feeding experiments, with 
much more assurance of obtaining fully 
dependable results. 

News Letter, January 3, 
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Aluminum Paint Combats 
Warping Wood 


INDOWS that jam, that 
stick, airplane propellers warped 
out of balance and shape and the other 
annoyances and hazards caused by the 
shrinking and swelling of wood are best 
prevented by coating the wood with 
aluminum leaf or by paints, enamels, 
and varnishes containing aluminum 
powder, or by impregnating the wood 
with sugar, George M. Hunt of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture states in a 
report based on 15 years of researches. 
Since the early days of the war, when 
much trouble was caused by the warp- 
ing of airplane propellers, government 
chemists have been working on this 
problem, which is important alike to 
housewife, engineer, and _ inventor. 
Under the stress of war necessity, the 
aluminum-leaf process was devised and 
since that time no more effective process 
has been discovered. Aluminum paints 
have, however, been investigated as a 
substitute and are now recommended by 
the Forest Products Laboratory in pre- 
ference to the aluminum leaf for gen- 
eral use. Suitable paints and enamels 
are nearly as effective and much more 
convenient to apply. 

The secret of the efficiency of alum- 
inum leaf and the various paints, 
enamels, and varnishes in minimizing 
the shrinking and swelling of wood lies 
in their power to exclude moisture. 
Moisture permeating wood has a tend- 
ency to expand its volume and coatings 
reduced this tendency in proportion to 
their water-proof qualities. 

All-metal plate, perfectly riveted and 
without cracks or airholes, offers the 
perfect coating but there is little prac- 
tical use for this sort of armored wood. 
January 2, 1931 
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Ruins of Early Pueblo Age 
Found in Northeast Utah 


UINS of eleven little villages dating 

back to the very dawn of the Pueblo 
age have been found in the Ashley Val- 
ley, northeast Utah, by Dr. Albert B 
Reagan, of the U. S. Indian Field Serv- 
ice. These are the first house ruins of 
such antiquity ever found in this re 
gion. A very few ruins of similar kind 
have been discovered in other parts of 
the Southwest, and it has been estimated 
that they were inhabited in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The villages examined by Dr. Reagan 
each contained from ten to twenty-five 
houses, and every house had _ been 
leveled. Fire had destroyed them, pre- 
sumably as a result of enemy attack, he 
reported. The earth walls were all 
burned to consistency of brick, and the 
fallen, burned-clay walls now form a 
mound which marks the site of cach 
lodge. 

The houses built by these Indians al- 
most two thousand years ago were Cir- 
cular earth lodges, Dr. Reagan said. The 
floor was of earth with a fireplace in 
the center. The base walls were partly 
of cobbles, and above these there seems 
to have been a lattice of wattle-work 
plastered over with mud. The roofs were 
flat and made of the same mud-daubed 
lattice. Some of the arrow points, the 
milling and hammer stones, fragments 
of undecorated gray pottery, and other 
lasting possessions of the ancient 
Pueblos were found still in the ruins. 

Dr. Reagan came upon the ruins by 
chance while he was photographing an- 
cient Indian rock carvings for the Lab- 
oratory of Anthropology at Santa Fe. 
News Letter, 19371 
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PHYSIOLOGY-PSYCHIATRY 


Blood of Neurotic People 
Differs From Normal 


EUROTIC who are 
over - sensitive, 
moody, apprehensive and diffident, have 
less calcium in their blood, more sugar, 
and less hemoglobin which makes blood 
red, than have non-neurotic people who 
are well-poised, self-confident, and so- 
ciable. This physiological difference be- 
tween neurotic and normal persons was 
reported to the American Psychological 
Association, in Iowa City, by Prof. Elmer 
Culler of the University of Illinois. 
: . January 3, 1932 
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SLuLoOGY 


Remains of Buried 
Ice Age Forest Found 


EMAINS of a post-glacial forest that 

once stood on the side of modern 
Minneapolis were found recently dur- 
ing excavations for a new building, en- 
abling scientists to go botanizing fifty 
or a hundred years ago. At the meeting 
of the Ecological Society of America 
in Cleveland, Prof. William S. Cooper 
of the University of Minnesota de- 
scribed the plant remains found in the 
deposit. The dominant tree at that time 
was spruce; in addition the organic re- 
mains represented other conifers, aquatic 
mosses and casts of a water-weed known 
as Chara, together with pond shells. The 
whole assembly, said Prof. Cooper, is 
strikingly similar to that found today in 
a morainic pond in southeastern Alaska. 


Science News Lette r, January 8, 1931 


ARCIIAER 


Graves At Corinth Show 
Greek Ideas of Immortality 


OW he has excavated a graveyard 

of the Greeks at one of their finest 
cities, Corinth, was announced before 
the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, meeting at Iowa City, by Prof. T. 
Leslie Shear of Princeton. The oldest 
graves dated back to the Middle Hel- 
ladic period, 2000-1600 B. C., but 


objects older than this, even pottery of 
the late Stone Age people of Greece, 
were found at the site. 

Evidences of changing ideas of im- 
mortality were shown in this cemetery. 
In a grave of about 1000 B. C., a vase 
shaped like a pomegranate illustrated a 
Greek belief in immortality. The pome- 
granate, because of its seeds, was a sym- 
bol of fertility and resurrection. 

In graves five or six hundred years 
later, the shell of a hen’s egg replaced 
the pomegranate as a symbol of an- 
other life. By that time, the Corinthians 
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believed that the individual would con- 
tinue to grow in the future world. The 
grave of a young boy contained a large 
helmet, and a small child’s burial was 
accompanied by ten strigils, such as 
were used in rubbing the body in pre- 
paring for exercise. 

No Greek objects later than the 
fourth century have yet been found at 
this cemetery, Professor Shear said. But 
Roman colonists later used the Greek 
cemetery, pushing aside the Greek 
burials to make room for their own. 

Science News Letter, January $3, 193812 


First Pluto Pictures Made In 
Search For Similar Planet 


F ASTRONOMERS at the Mt. Wil- 

son Observatory in 1919 had known 
just where to look on a set of photo- 
graphic plates made then, the discovery 
of the trans-Neptunian planet, Pluto, 
would have been made eleven years ago. 
Actually the discovery was not made 
until last year at the Lowell Observatory, 
in Arizona. 

Speaking before the astronomical 
section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dr. Seth 
B. Nicholson revealed for the first time 
that the Mt. Wilson astronomers had 
themselves sought such a planet in 1919, 


Growing Disease Germs 
Generate Electricity 


ROWING masses of deadly dis- 

case germs generate electricity just 
as real and effective as the output of 
the familiar dry cell that rings your door 
bell, Dr. Barnett Cohen of Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School reported to the So- 
ciety of American Bacteriologists. 

Out of bacteria, some of the sort that 
cause diphtheria, dysentery and other 
ills, he has constructed what he calls a 
“bacterial battery’’ which furnished cur- 
rent of about two milliamperes at a 
pressure of 35 volts. This was built up 
of unit cells composed of a few tea- 
spoonfuls of growing germ culture cou- 
pled to a sterile solution and from each 
small cell there discharged through 300 


ohms resistance about a hundredth of a 
milliampere of electricity each minute. 
Dr. Cohen did not suggest practical 
utilization of the relatively large 
amounts of electricity produced by the 
growing germs, but he explained that 
his studies are important because they 
throw light on the way bacteria grow. 
“It is well known that bacterial 
growth is accompanied by a chemical 
reduction of the culture medium to- 
gether with a loss of heat and the liber- 
ation of oxidation products, such as 
water and carbon dioxide,” Dr. Cohen 
said, explaining that the bacteria growth 
can be measured by electricity produced. 


Science News Letter, January 3, 1931 


and, as it has now proven, they actually 
photographed it. The plates were taken 
by M. L. Humason, using a special 
photographic telescope with a ten-inch 
lens. The search at that time had been 
inspired by an article by W. H. Picker- 
ing, then of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. 

Last spring, after news of the dis- 
covery by the Lowell astronomers had 
been disseminated, and an approximate 
orbit of Pluto had been computed, they 
knew just where to look for the planet. 
Dr. Nicholson and his associate, Nich- 
olas U. Mayall, examined the 1919 
plates, and on four of them images of 
Pluto were found. Photographs of the 
planet were made this year with the 
great reflecting telescopes at Mt. Wil- 
son, and from the positions given by 
the two sets of plates a highly accurate 
orbit of Pluto was computed. 

These orbit figures show that Pluto’s 
year is equal to 247.6872 terrestrial 
years, which corresponds to a mean dis- 
tance from the sun of 39.45743 times 
the distance of the earth. As the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun ts 
about 92,900,000 miles, this puts Pluto 
at about 3,665,000,000 miles from the 
sun. However, the orbit of Pluto is 
quite eccentric. Now it is less than its 
mean distance from the sun, and is get- 
ting still closer. It will be closest, these 
figures indicate, on Nov. 6, 1989, at 
5:20 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. 

The Mr. Wilson astronomers have 
also computed the mass of Pluto and 
find that it is just about the same as 
the earth, perhaps a trifle more massive. 

Science News Letter, January 3, 1931 
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ASTRONOMY 


Orion Decorates January Skies 


Five Eclipses, Nearest Planet, and Many Returning 
Comets are Among Attractions for Astronomers in 1931 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


IX brilliant stars, arranged in a ring 

around a seventh, and with a planet, 
brighter than any, right in their midst; 
this group is the chief attraction that 
the month of January holds fur the star 
gazer. Two other bright stars bring to 
nine the total number of first magnitude 
stars seen this month in the evening 
sky. Perhaps most conspicuous of all 
the constellations is Orion. In the 
mind’s eye these stars become the heav- 
enly warrior with a lion skin thrown 
over his left arm, and his right hand 
upraised, holding a club with which he 
is about to strike the charging bull, 
Taurus. 

Look to the south this even:ng, if it 
is clear. High above the horizon are 
three bright stars in a row, not hori- 
zontal, but slanting down to the south- 
east. Above these three is a_ still 
brighter star, rather reddish in hue, and 
below them another, white in color. 
These are the most conspicuous stars 
of Orion. The row of three is the belt, 
and their names, reading from left to 
right, are Alnitak, Anilam and Min- 
taka. Like so many of the star names, 
these come from the Arabic. The first 
was originally Al Nitak, the Al being 
the article, and the phrase meaning, 
“the girdle.” The third was Al Min- 
takah, and meant “‘the belt,’ while the 
middle was Al Nitham, “‘the string of 
pearls,” perhaps referring to some 
imagined jewel in the warrior’s belt. 

The upper reddish star is the famous 
Betelgeuse, much brighter than the 
stars of the belt. It marks Orion’s right 
shoulder, as indicated by its name, 
which has degenerated from the Arabic 
Ibt al Jauzah, “the armpit of the cen- 
tral one.”” Rigel, below the belt, marks 
Orion's left foot, which is raised as if 
he were climbing. Its name is also from 
the Arabic description, for it was origin- 
ally Rijl Jauzah al Yusra, “‘the left leg 
of the central one.” Almost directly 
above the belt is still another star, Bel- 
latrix, which is not Arabic, but Latin, 
and means “the female warrior.” Just 
why it should be thought of as feminine 
is uncertain, its Arabic title was Al 


Najid, “the conqueror,” and some 
writer translated it into Latin as Bella- 
trix. Perhaps he was some early ad- 
vocate of the equality of the sexes. 

From Orion as a guidepost, you can 
locate the other bright stars to be seen 
this month. Betelgeuse marks the cen- 
ter of the ring of stars, which we can 
start with Rigel. Above and to the right 
of Orion is Taurus, the bull, with the 
ruddy Aldebaran marking the animal's 
eye. As indicated by the first syllable, 
this is also Arabic, and means ‘“‘the fol- 
lower.” That which it follows is a 
cluster of faint stars to the west of Al- 
debaran, and a little higher—the Plei- 
ades. 

The Seven Sisters 

These are sometimes called the seven 
sisters, though most people can only 
see six stars without some optical 
aid. With a small telescope, a pair of 
binoculars, or even a pair of opera 
glasses, many more come into view. The 
brightest of the group is Alcyone, only 
of the third magnitude. With its stars 
grouped together so closely, the Pleiades 
have attracted attention from the earli- 
est times. 

Aldebaran follows the Pleiades, and 
hence its name. Aldebaran itself is part 
of another sub-group of stars called the 
Hyades. These are not as close together 
as the Pleiades, but they form a rather 
conspicuous V-shaped figure, with the 
bright star near the apex. 

From Aldebaran go a little beyond 
the zenith. There, almost overhead, is 
Capella, in Auriga, the charioteer. The 
name is Latin, and means “‘a little goat.” 
This is because the charioteer was sup- 
posed to be holding a young goat, which 
the star represented. 

From Capella we pass eastward to 
two bright stars, close together, with the 
lower star the brighter of the pair. These 
are the twins, Gemini, and their names 
are Castor, the upper star, and Pollux, 
the lower and brighter one. Only Pol- 
lux, rather orange in color, is of the 
first magnitude; his brother is a bright 
second magnitude star. The Gemini 
were favorite Roman deities, and two 
of the most famous and often pictured 


of Roman ruins are the temples to 
Castor and Pollux at Rome and at 
Girgenti. The twins were the sons of 
Jupiter, their mother being Leda, the 
wife of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. 
Passing southeastward from Pollux, 
we come to a bright yellow-white star 
which marks Canis Minor, the little 
dog. The star is Procyon, and the con- 
stellation is closely related to the last 
of our circle of bright stars, Canis 
Major, the great dog, right below 
Betelgeuse. In this group is the bright- 
est of all the stars in the sky, Sirius, 
the dog star. The two dogs accom- 
panied Orion, and the name of Procyon 
referred to the fact that he arose just 
before Sirius, thus “before the dog.” 
Every year at this time, the circle of 
six first magnitude stars, with Betel- 
geuse at the center, appears in the south- 
ern sky. But this month there is an 
added attraction. Between Betelgeuse 
and Pollux, nearer the latter, is another 
brilliant object. Its steady glow, brighter 
than any of the stars, shows that it is 
not a star, but a planet—Jupiter, the 
largest member of our own system of 
bodies that revolve around the sun. And 
if you had a powerful telescope, and 
were to look a little below Jupiter, and 








The heavenly warrior, Orion, as repre- 

sented in Johann Bayer’s “Uranometria” 

(1603), the first star maps to use the mod- 

ern system of designating stars by a Greek 

letter and the genitive case of the Latin 
name of the constellation. 
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still closer to Pollux, you could see 
Pluto, newest member of the solar sys- 
tem, the planet beyond Neptune. Only 
a year ago this month it was discovered 
by astronomers at the Lowell Obser- 
vatory in Arizona, the third such dis- 
covery in modern astronomical history, 
and the first since Neptune was found 
in 1846. But it is of the fourteenth 
magnitude—much too faint to be seen 
except with a great telescope, and even 
then it appears only as a faint star. 
Only its rapid motion among the stars 
reveals that it is not one of them. 


Red Light Reveals Mars 

Below Jupiter is another planet, red 
in color and not nearly so bright. This 
is Mars, brighter than any star except 
Sirius. Again, its steady light, so differ- 
ent from the scintillating brilliance of 
the stars, permits its easy identification. 
Sull below Mars, close to the horizon, 
is another first magnitude star, Regulus, 
t the end of the handle of the Sickle, 
in Leo, the Lion. Close to Regulus is 
the planet Neptune, but like Pluto, it is 
only visible with a telescope. The ninth 
first magnitude star to be seen in the 
evening sky this month is over in the 
northwest. This is Deneb, at the top 
of the northern cross, more properly 
known as Cygnus, the swan. Deneb is 
close to the horizon, and most of the 
rest of the constellation is below, where 
Deneb follows a little later in the eve- 
ning. This month astronomers are es- 
pecially interested in still another object 
which is now in the constellation of 
Leo, and at the end of January will pass 
to the south into the neighboring group 
of Sextans, the sextant. This is the tiny 
planet Eros, and though it is only about 
15 miles in diameter, and too faint to 
be seen without a telescope, it is now 
observed more steadily than 


~ 


being 


Jupiter, with all of its brightness and 
diameter of 85,000 miles. 

Eros is important because its distance 
can be determined with high precision, 
on account of its close approach, and 
from its distance can be derived all the 
other dimensions of the solar system. 
For several months Eros will continue 
to enjoy the scrutiny of terrestrial as- 
tronomers. It will pass from the north- 
ern skies in a couple of months, and 
then the great telescopes of the south- 
ern hemisphere will be focussed on it. 

Some other interesting events are 
scheduled for the year. Though astrono- 
mers can predict with considerable ac- 
curacy the future positions of known 
objects, one never knows when some- 
thing new and important will be dis- 
covered. For example, the discovery of 
Pluto was the outstanding astronomical 
event of 1930, but few astronomers, ex- 
cept those at the Lowell Observatory, 
perhaps, ever suspected it was coming 
so soon. A careful survey of the 
ecliptic, the path of the planets, with a 
camera especially designed for catching 
a faint and possibly unknown planet, 
brought Pluto to light. This survey con- 
tinues, and it is entirely likely that a 
mew and trans-Plutonian planet may be 
found as a result. Then also, there is 
always the possibility that a_ bright 
comet may suddenly come into the sky, 
entirely unheralded. So far, the twen- 
tieth century has not maintained the 
average of bright comets set by the nine- 
teenth. Perhaps this year may see one 
rivalling the famous comets of the past, 
some of which were conspicuous even in 
the daytime. 

In addition, several periodic comets, 
that have been in the vicinity of the 
Earth before, will return. One of these 
is Encke’s comet, which has a period of 
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3.3 years, and was last observed in 
1928. It will probably be picked up by 
early spring. The comet known as 
Tempel III-Swift, because it was the 
third comet discovered by Tempel, and 
was independently found by Swift, may 
also return. It was discovered in 1869, 
and observed on three successive re- 
turns, the last in 1908. It has a period 
of 5.7 years, but since several rezurns 
have been missed, it may not be found 
this time. Neujmin’s comet, discovered 
in 1913, and with a period of nearly 
18 years, is also expected to make an- 
other visit. So is Schorr’s comet, which 
has not been seen since 1918. Wolf's 
second periodic comet, discovered at the 
end of 1924, may also return, though 
it was only observed for a month at 
that time, and it was very faint and difh- 
cult to observe. Some of these comets 
may be completely missed, and it is 
quite certain that none will be bright 
enough to be seen without a telescope. 

The year may also go down into his- 
tory as one of a fine meteor shower. 
The Leonid meteors, which come every 
November, were more numerous in 
1930 than they had been since 1901, 
and this may herald a really great 
shower in the next few years. Novem- 
ber, 1931, may bring another, and even 
better, foretaste of what we may expect 
a little later. Then, of course, there are 
other meteor showers that are regular 
standbys. Of these, the Perseids, which 
come in August, are the most depend- 
able. 

Though 1931 will be a good eclipse 
year, considered by quantity, the quality 
will not be good. Five eclipses are com- 
ing, three of the Sun and two of the 
Moon, but none will be visible from 
the United States. The first, of the 


Moon, comes on April 2. A couple of 
weeks later, on April 18, is one of the 
Sun, but it is only partial. The Moon 
will not completely obscure the Sun at 
any part of the Earth’s surface, and so 
astronomers will make no particular 
effort to observe it. September 12 brings 
another solar eclipse, but it also is par- 
tial, and even smaller than the one in 
April. It will be seen from Alaska. 

The second eclipse of the Moon, at 
which time the Moon enters the shadow 
of the Earth, comes on September 26, 
but it will not be seen from any part of 
North America. The third solar eclipse 
will come on October 11, and while it 
will be more nearly total than its two 
predecessors, it will also be partial. The 
people of southern South America, and 
the penguins around the south pole, will 
be able to see it. 
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PALEONTOLOGY 


Antelope fossils Found 
In Southwestern Cave 


OSSILS of two extinct species of 

antelope, and of one antelope 
species still living, were found in 
Shelter Cave, 38 miles north of El Paso, 
Texas, Prof. Chester Stock of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology reported 
before the meeting of the Paleontol- 
ogical Society in Toronto. 

The existing species, which may be of 
slightly later date in the cave deposits, 
is the familiar pronghorn, which used 
to swarm in countless herds on the 
western plains and is still found in dim- 
inished numbers from Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park westward and southwest- 
ward into Idaho, Oregon and Nevada. 

Science News Letter, January $8, 1931 
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IMMUNOLOGY 


Step Toward Typhus 
Fever Vaccine Taken 


MMUNIZATION against ¢ yphus 

fever, a filth disease that raised its 
head threateningly during the World 
War, is made a possibility of the future 
through the researches of Drs. Hans 
Zinsser and M. Ruiz Castaneda of the 
Harvard University Medical School, 
Boston, reported to the Society of Amer- 
ican Bacteriologists in Cambridge. 

Four important steps are made by the 
Harvard researches: 

1. The Rickettsia bodies are shown to 
be the cause of typhus fever. These 
peculiar masses of irregular granules 
were found in cases of typhus fever by 
Dr. Howard T. Ricketts, who died a 
martyr to his research in 1910. For 
some time they were not even classed 
as true microorganisms. Now Dr. 
Zinsser has carefully washed the Rick- 
ettsia and by injecting these washed 
germs into guinea pigs has produced 
the disease. 

2. Taking a hint from the tremen- 
dous mortality from typhus in times of 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


famine, Dr. Zinsser found that poorly 
nourished animals infected with the 
disease gave many of the Rickettsia 
bodies, although the organisms are rare 
in ordinary cases of the disease. This 
gave him a way of producing enough 
Rickettsia to attempt immunization ex- 
periments. 

3. Using a vaccine made by killing 
Rickettsia with formalin, Dr. Zinsser 
immunized animals effectively. Some- 
times the disease was prevented en- 
tirely and when this was not the case 
the disease was made much milder. 

4. The experimenters succeeded in 
culturing the Rickettsia bodies, whereas 
this has been considered extremely difh- 
cult heretofore. 

The Harvard researches have not yet 
approached application to humans. 

Typhus fever is a disease of the un- 
clean and if its carriers, such as lice, 
ticks and bedbugs, are prevented the 
disease does not appear in epidemics. 
News Letter, January 8, 1931 


Science 


Rats See When Visual Center 
In Brain Is Destroyed 


N' light was thrown on the prob- 
lem of what part of the brain con- 
trols vision when Dr. K. S. Lashley, 
of the University of Chicago, reported 
the results of his experiments with rats 
to the meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association in Iowa City. 

Dr. Lashley found that rats can still 
see when the entire part of the brain 
known as the visual cortex is destroyed. 
They cannot distinguish differences in 
visual pattern, but can detect differences 
in brightness, and have some discrim- 
ination of distance. 

He believes that his experiments in- 


dicate that the discrimination of in- 


tensities of light is a function of parts 
of the brain other than the cortex; the 
identification of the position of large 
objects is made possible by nerve fibers 
scattered to all parts of the cortex, and 
that vision for patterns or figures de- 


pends upon a small cortical area which 

probably represents the projection in 

the brain of the retinal fixation point. 
Good Boys in School 

The old charge that teachers’ marks 
reflect personal reactions of liking 
and disliking toward the pupils as well 
as the pupils’ achievement, has been 
tested by Prof. P. M. Symonds, of 
Columbia University, who reported to 
the Psychological Association. 

There is a slight tendency, he found, 
for teachers to assign lower marks to 
pupils showing undesirable conduct 
than their achievement on objective 
tests indicates that they deserve, but 
there is also a definite relationship be- 
tween achievement and conduct. The 
children with undesirable traits did the 
poorest work, while their better behaved 
classmates were more scholarly. 

Science News Letter, January $, 1931 
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ORNITHOLOGY 


Nature ‘Ramblings 


By FRANK THONE 


























Tufted Titmouse 


HE little tomtit has been a funny 

bird ever since the days of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Why Mr. Gilbert should 
have chosen this dapper little bird as 
the subject of his comically lugubrious 
ballad there is no telling. Possibly it 
was merely that the word “tomtit’’ looks 
rather funny per se. Or maybe the poet, 
with the humorist’s flair for jibes at 
dignity wherever he finds it, was having 
his little fling at the bird's dapperness ; 
for dapperness is the dignity of the 
small. However that may be, the little 
tomtit has had to sit on the bank of a 
river for a couple of generations, with 
a problematical tough worm in his little 
inside, singing a song that he never 
really sings. 

For the song of the torntit, or tufted 
titmouse as he is better known in this 
country, is not “‘tit-willow,” but some- 
thing that sounds much more like ‘‘pe- 
to." In some rural communities he is 
known as the ‘‘Peter-bird.” In addition 
to his song he has another note which 
he uses when excited: ‘De-de-de-de- 
de,” indefinitely; more or less like a 
chickadee scolding. 

But there need be no mistaking him 
for a chickadee, though he is about the 
same size, for both sexes are ornamented 
with conspicuous head-crests, like the 
cedar waxwing. There need be no mis- 
taking him for the latter bird, either, 
for he is much smaller, and lacks the 
conspicuous red and yellow markings on 
wings and tail. He is in general a gray- 
and-white bird, dark above and light be- 
low, in the orthodox fashion of so- 
called protective coloration, with a touch 
of warm red-brown on the sides to 


prevent monotony. 
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A new rayon fabric resembling linen 
has appeared on the German market. 


MED:CINE 


Two Scientists 


1931 15 


Divide Award 


For Conquest of Fatal Anemia 


OR their conquest of pernicious 

anemia by the feeding of liver to 
its victims, Dr. George H. Whipple of 
the University of Rochester and Dr. 
George R. Minot of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School were awarded 
jointly the Popular Science Monthly's 
first annual award of $10,000 for the 
“current achievement in science of 
greatest benefit to the public.” The 
selection was made by a committee of 
scientists. 

Until Dr. Whipple discovered that 
liver was a powerful stimulator of the 
red blood cells that are lacking in perni- 
cious anemia patients, and Dr. Minot 
applied this observation to human 
patients with life-saving results, perni- 
cious anemia was a hopeless malady 
that killed in two to three years from 
the time the symptoms became obvious. 

The success of the liver treatment for 
anemia was as marked as the use of 
insulin for diabetes, which a few years 
earlier had emphasized the importance 
of the internal glandular secretions in 
the body’s mechanism. 

Dr. Whipple did not apply to human 
beings his discovery of the effect of 
liver on blood cell formation, but Dr. 
Minot, who had been searching for an 
effective anemia treatment for several 
years, perfected the treatment clinically. 

Dr. Minot's first patient was treated 
in 1924 but he did not announce his 
success until 1926. Physicians began to 
prescribe liver to their patients, thou- 
sands of lives were saved and liver that 
had been the “poor man’s beefsteak” or 
used as dog food on account of its low 
price, skyrocketed in price. 

Concentrated Liver Substitute 

But some people find it very difficult 
to eat half a pound of liver a day. For 
them a potent liver extract has been de- 
veloped by Dr. E. J. Cohn, also of 
Harvard Medical School. The extract, 
however, is costly, and most of the 
sufferers must keep on with their liver 
diet. 

Medical scientists, interested in the 
purely scientific as well as the practical 
problem, wanted to know exactly what 
it was in liver that was so effective in 
treating pernicious anemia. 

Part of the answer has now been 


given by Drs. R. West and H. D. 
Dakin and Marion Howe of Columbia 
University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. From liver they have 
isolated a crystalline salt which is active 
in pernicious anemia. Analyzing this 
salt, they found two chemicals, betahy- 
droxyglutamic acid and hydroxyproline, 
which are probably fragments of the 
active material. How these two are 
combined in liver, and whether any 
other substances are combined with 
them has not yet been determined. 

The practical application of this work 
is still in the future, but it seems pos- 
sible that the synthesis of the active 
principle of liver may eventually be 
effected. When that has been accom- 
plished, large-scale manufacture of a 
relatively cheap product may be ex- 
pected. 
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* First Glances at New Books 


Physics 

GENERAL Puysics—Wm. S. Frank- 
lin & G. E. Grantham—Franklin and 
Charles, 705 p., $4. In this really ad- 


mirable college text on physics, the 
authors have produced a work that 
should well succeed in their avowed 
purpose. This, they say, is to develop 
in the student’s mind the logical struc- 
ture, to train him in the use of instru- 
ments and the performance of ordered 
Operations and to exercise him in “the 
application of these things to the phe- 
nomena of physics and chemistry at 
every step and all the time, with every 
possible variation.” The problems are 
of particular interest, treating largely 
of actual scientific applications of the 
principles involved. A number of brief 
essays on physical topics scattered 
throughout the text give a spice to the 
whole 
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Medicine 
TREATMENT OF Epi_epsy—Fritz B. 


Talbor—Macmillan, 308 p., $4. A con- 
cise review of present knowledge of a 
subject which has experienced recently 
a considerable revival of interest. Dr. 
Talbot describes both the ketogenic and 
dehydration methods of treatment. The 
book is for physicians, who will un- 
doubtedly welcome it. 
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Evolution 

SONS OF THE EartH—Kirtley F. 
Mather—Norton, 272 p., $3. Professor 
Mather has built himself a considerable 
reputation not only as a hardworking 
professional geologist but as a leading 
figure in the new humanism of science. 
This book carries on the good work, 
and will enhance his reputation in that 
field. 


Actence 
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Botany—Horticulture 

AN ANNOTATED List OF PLANTS 
CULTIVATED IN SANTA BARBARA: CACTI 
AND OTHER SUCCULENTS—Ralph Hoff- 
man, E. C. Orpet, Eric Walther and 
James West, edited by Pearl Chase 
Garden Tours Committee, Santa Bar- 
bara, 107 p., $1.06. Other communities 
where the gardening spirit is well de- 
veloped would do well to follow the 
lead set by Santa Barbara in making 
available for their citizens and for in- 
terested visitors such keys to the grow- 
ing things to be found within their 
gates 
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Entomology 

THe Lire of tHE ANtT—Maurice 
Maeterlinck—-John Day, 282 p., $2.50. 
The cover-jacket announces this as “A 
work to stand beside The Life of the 
Bee’; it is just that. It is a litterateur’s 
venture into entomology: a moderate 
amount of fact embellished with lit- 
erary figure until it fairly scintillates. 
Often the author’s enthusiasm leads him 
into anthropomorphisms to which we 
are all prone unless we watch ourselves, 
when we are dealing with the acts of 
other organisms. It should by all means 
be read, for it will give delight; but it 
should be read with a soberer book 
about insects always at the elbow. 
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Entomology 
ANTs—Julian Huxley—Cape and 


Smith, 113 p., $1.50. Julian Huxley has 
an advantage over Maeterlinck, who 
writes on the same subject. Mr. Huxley 
was born to a tradition of first-hand sci- 
entific research as well as vivid and con- 
vincing presentation, and in this small 
book he remains true to that tradition. 
He has enthusiasm, but his enthusiasm 
never betrays him out of the scientific 
state of mind. He has command of facts, 
and his enthusiasm serves as a leaven to 
prevent them from becoming lumped- 
up and heavy. 
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Entomology 

DEMONS OF THE Dust—William 
Morton Wheeler—Nerton, 378 p., $5. 
We have here a book by a veteran 
entomologist who has achieved a dis- 
tinctive, even a distinguished, literary 
style. This account of predatory insects 
that lurk in the earth is packed with 
facts, but they are not dry facts. The 
ant-lion is made as vivid as Felis leo, 
and even more ferocious. The whole 
book is at once a contribution to exact 
knowledge and to good literature. 
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Physics 
THE New Puysics «in- EVERYDAY 


Lire—William D. Henderson—Lyons 
& Carnahan, 793 p., $1.60. In this 
rather bulky high school text on physics 
the author has covered the essentials of 
physics with special reference to their 
applications. Thus it should arouse par- 
ticular interest in the student, and this 
in turn is a help to the teacher. 
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Plant Physiology 
THE GREEN LeaF—D. T. MacDou- 
gal—Appleton, 142 p., $2. A veteran 
of American plant physiology here un- 
dertakes to give the general reader an 
understandable account of the basical- 
ly vital processes that go on in the green 
leaves of plants. He succeeds in making 
those laboratories where all the food 
of the world is manufactured as much 
of an open mystery to his readers as 
would be the aisles of a packing-house 
or cereal mill through which they might 
be personally conducted. To this end the 
cleverly graphic illustrations contribute 
quite as much as the vivid text. The 
book is one of the Appleton New 
World of Science series edited by Wat- 
son Davis. 
Science News Lette) 
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Geology 

CHAPTERS ON THE GEOLOGY OF 
SCOTLAND—B. N. Peach and John 
Horne—Oxford University Press, 232 
p-, $3.50. There is more geology per 
square mile in the British Isles than is 
to be found anywhere else in the world, 
and the rich complexity of the forma- 
in Scotland, 


tions rises to a climax 
where the late Doctors Peach and 
Horne did their work. This volume 
forms a worthy monument to their 
memory. 
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Ornithology 
To AFRICA WITH THE MIGRATING 


Birps—Bengt Berg—Putnam’s, 274 p., 
$5. A noted Swedish naturalist tells of 
his ornithological travels most delight- 
fully, and illustrates his pages with 
superb photographs obtained at the cost 
of many hours of cramped and water- 
soaked waiting. To read is to share his 
enthusiasm, and to be inspired to go 
and do in like manner. 
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Science 


Proto7oology 
PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF RE- 
SEARCH IN PROTOZOOLOGY—Edited by 
Robert Hegner and Justin Andrews— 
Macmillan, 532 p., $5.50. This book is 
a symposium, its list of contributors in- 
cluding, besides the editors, such well- 
known names as Kofoid, Metcalf and 
Talliaferro. It will give the graduate 
student about to choose his road, and 
to the teacher who must direct him 
therein, a mine of useful information 
and fruitful suggestion. 
Science News Letter, 
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